3O2     MAIN DIVISIONS  IN WORLD  LITERATURE

profusion of keys, registers and stops distracted the attention
of performer and audience alike. Scribe and Sardou had only
five or six patterns of the "well-made play" ; O'Neill has
twenty. The student of the drama should be deeply thankful
for such a fascinating museum.1

Oratory should be classed among the kinds of dramatic liter-
ature 5 for it is a spoken form of expression, in which the pres-
ence, the voice, the gesture, the infectious emotion of the per-
former, are of supreme importance. If Antony had actually
given the speech that Shakespeare ascribed to him, it would be,
in real life as well as on the stage, a model of splendid oratory
as well as of effective drama. There is nothing "theatrical"
about the Gettysburg Address: but the occasion, the scene, the
personality of the speaker, imparted to those few simple lines
a dramatic power which no narrative and no essay could hope
to attain.

Eloquence is meant to be heard, and its immediate effective-
ness is our first criterion. It may later be enjoyed by the reader:
but this is also the case with the drama. And there is a "closet"
or bookish eloquence as there is a "closet" drama. Victor Hugo
wrote magnificent speeches, full of the most approved rhe-
torical devices j he delivered them well, and yet they failed to
move his audience 5 he lacked the gift of the genuine orator,
just as some great novelists and poets, such as Balzac and
Tennyson, lacked the gift of the genuine dramatist.

Demosthenes and Cicero remain the accepted masters of
forensic eloquence; it would be a little harder to agree on the
best representative of sacred oratory. It was thought that the
printing press would reduce the importance of the spoken
wordj modern technique has altered conditions again, and
now, through the amplifier and the radio, the living voice has
recovered much of its ancient power. The curious delusion
about "strong, silent men" is disproved by all history, and
most of all by contemporary experience. Men who achieved

1 An almost equal fertility of invention, in themes if not in forms, is found
in another Nobel Prize winner, Jacinto Benavente.